PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL FIREARMS CONTROL BOARD 

This paper examines the possibility of establishing a national 
non-police Firearms Control Board and invites comment. 

BACKGROUND 

2. The aim of the firearms licensing system is to ensure that 
members of the public may possess firearms or shotguns for work 
or leisure only if they can do so without danger to the public 
safety or to the peace. The system also covers visitors to the 
UK and dealers who wish to trade in firearms. The administrative 
load generated by the system demands that it be handled as 
efficiently and effectively as possible. 

3. Responsibility for the licensing system currently rests with 
chief officers of police. In 1990 (the latest year for which 
figures are available), approximately 55,600 new firearm and 
shotgun certificates were issued in England, Wales and Scotland 
and 273,000 certificates were renewed. 2,800 dealers were 
licensed to trade in firearms. Approximately 11,500 Visitors' 
Permits were issued. 

4. Police firearms licensing work is carried out by police 
officers and police civilians. Field enquiries are carried out 
in the main by police officers while licensing departments are 
often staffed mainly by civilians. 



5. Two main areas of concern arise from the current system: 

a. quality of service: lack of consistency and lack of 
expertise; 



ISSUES 



b. value for money 
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Quality of s ervice; JLack of consistency and lack of expertise 



6. Many police officers making enquiries of applicants for 
firearm or shotgun certificates are not fully skilled in handling 
firearms or particularly experienced in sporting weapons. As a 
result, some are not well equipped to assess potential public 
safety issues arising from the licensing procedure. For example, 
enquiries may be carried out by beat officers who do not fully 
appreciate why a shooter may require two or more different types 
of weapon; consequently, they may not readily distinguish between 
genuine good reason for possession of a firearm and a spurious 
reason. The tendency, understandably, for a police officer 
placed in this position is to be over cautious in order to ensure 
that risks are kept to a minimum. But the result may cause 
frustration to the shooter who is refused permission to own a 
particular firearm which was legitimately and reasonably 
required. 

Similar problems can arise from lack of experience 
concerning what makes a piece of land safe - or unsafe - for 
shooting. Aside from the difficulties of assessing the features 
of a piece of land, some officers may not realise that, in most 
situations, the safety (or not) of a piece of land is dependent 
more on the skill and experience of the shooter, than on the land 
itself: Bisley ranges are safe for shooting, yet an irresponsible 
or inexperienced shooter could cause an accident from within the 
bounds of Bisley. 

8. Police firearms departments may be hampered in their 
attempts to build up expertise as police officers are subject to 
Boatings to oth er departments . An officer who has developed a 
valuable degree of skill and experience may have to be moved (on 
account of force priorities or personal career needs) thereby 
depriving the firearms licensing department of the knowledge and 
experience vital for making informed public safety assessments. 

9. A consequence is that there is a lack of consistency in the 
operation of the licensing system between and within forces, a 
further consequence is that members of the public who are 
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with a basic knowledge of crime prevention measures in 
order to be able to advise on security matters; and 

b. freed police officers from administrative tasks, 
allowing them to concentrate instead on criminal work 
including investigation into the criminal misuse of 
firearms. 

17. A single specialist body could in general achieve a higher 
level of skill than is possible using separate police firearms 
departments and would consequently be better able to assess risks 
to public safety from the inappropriate or irresponsible use of 
firearms. Standards would be applied more consistently, with 
consequent benefits to public safety, costs and shooters. 

18. It is not possible to quantify precisely the numbers of 
police officers who would be released for other duties if a 
civilian system were introduced. Forces use a mixture of 
officers employed full time on firearms licensing, crime 
prevention officers and beat officers undertaking routine 
enquiries in the course of their other duties. But the number 
of full-time-equivalent officers released may run well into three 
figures. 

19. A single system would provide substantial administrative 
benefits . allowing economies of scale and thereby reducing costs. 
For example, records of certificate holders and dealers 
nationwide could be kept on a single computer system. Aside from 
cost benefits, this would have public safety advantages. 
Certificates could be developed using a credit card format with 
a photograph and a magnetic strip, which could give instant 
access to full details of the certificate holder and all weapons 
held. The system would be generally more secure than at present, 
since details of firearms and certificate holders would not be 
displayed on the certificates themselves. Certificates would 
also be more difficult to forge. 

20. While such ideas could in theory operate within police 
structures, the resource implications for individual forces in 
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establishing and maintaining such a system, together with the 
likely timescales required to devise a system compatible with 
existing force records and between forces, militate against their 
implementation - 

21. A Firearms Control Board might also carry out a range of 
additional functions currently handled by a variety of 
organisations, thereby streamlining responsibility for firearms 
issues. For example: 

a. consideration of applications for the Secretary of 
State's authority to possess prohibited weapons, to approve 
rifle and pistol clubs and to issue museum licences . These 
are currently handled within the Home Office, on advice as 
appropriate from local police forces. Consideration by a 
specialist body Would allow the development of greater 
expertise, leaving civil servants to concentrate on policy 
matters (in close consultation with the licensing body) 
with consequent staff and financial savings; 

b. exchange of information about movement of firearms 
between EC Member States, as required by the EC Directive 
on weapons. From January 1993, the UK is obliged to 
operate an information exchange system, passing details of 
weapons movements to and from Member States, police forces, 
dealers and individuals, the Department of Trade and 
Industry and HM Customs and Excise. Present plans are for 
a new system to be developed and centred on the Home 
Office. Such a system could be conveniently incorporated 
into a national firearms computer database; 

c. safety inspection of ranges . Currently the Ministry of 
Defence (MOD) inspects and issues safety certificates for 
clubs affiliated to the National Rifle Association and the 
National Small-bore Rifle Association. At present neither 
MOD nor any other body have responsibility for inspecting 
ranges belonging to individuals or non-af filiated clubs. 
All this work could be undertaken by trained staff working 
within a single licensing body; and, possibly 
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themselves experienced shooters are sometimes irritated by 
inexpert officers and more generally by a system that many 
perceive to be inefficient and inconsistent. 



Value for Money 

10. The licensing system imposes a significant ^dmipjstratiyjg 
burden on police forces, at an estimated total annual cost of 
£7.5 million. The cost of the licensing system is offset by 
income received from certificate fees: in practice, however, 
receipts have fallen short for many years and the likely deficit 
for the financial year 1991-92 is estimated at £1.3 million. 



11 . while police licensing departments are increasingly staffed 
wholly or partly by civilians, this is by no means universally 
the case. Those forces which use police officers for this work 
or for field enquiries consequently have a smaller proportion of 
their overall police establishment available for geploymen&_jan 
operational work . That operational work might include 
investigations into the criminal misuse and availability of 
firearms, an area with considerable public safety implications 
and one which - unlike the licensing system - can only be tackled 
by skilled police officers. 

12. Employing skilled police officers in firearms licensing work 
lg pot cost effective . Police officers are more expensive to 
employ than civilians. Firearms licensing, though it requires 
expertise in firearms, does not utilise police skills and is, for 
the most part, administrative: using police officers for such 
work is expensive in direct terms, but also fails to capitalise 
on their valuable specialist police training and experience. 

13. Shooters claim that fee levels are unjustifiably high. 
Operation of the licensing system by the 51 separate forces in 
England, Wales and Scotland has certainly led to inconsistencies 
of practice, some of which may have added to costs. A low 
priority accorded to licensing work has also led in some forces 
to unacceptably long delays in processing applications. 
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14. These concerns about the operation of the licensing system 
have become acute since the Firearms (Amendment) Act 1988 
increased the burden of the licensing system on the police 
service and multiplied the number of occasions when shooters are 
brought into contact with police officers whose expertise does 
not always command their respect. Considerable work has been 
done, both by the Home Office and by ACPO, to improve 
administration of the system. Following the 1988 Act, the Home 
Office issued guidelines to police in its publication "Firearms 
Law: Guidance to the Police" (available from HMSO, ISBN 0 11 
340903 6) . The guidelines have since been supplemented by Home 
Office Circulars and letters to forces at official level. ACPO 
established a multi-force scrutiny of licensing procedures and 
participated in a Home Office working party to identify best 
practice. In November 1991, following a report by a Home Office 
working group which included representatives from several police 
forces and HM Inspectorate of Constabulary, detailed models of 
best practice were issued to all forces in Home Office Circular 
94/91. 

15. Despite these best endeavours, inconsistencies between 
forces of policy and practice have persisted. While the measures 
already taken or in hand are helping to reduce inconsistencies, 
they may be insufficient either to eliminate them or 
substantially to decrease police workloads or costs: many of the 
difficulties are inherent given that it is a subject which is 
specialised but not, essentially, a police matter, being tackled 
by 51 different forces, with inevitable local variations. 

POTENTIAL SOLUTION 

16. Forces are already encouraged to employ civilians for 
firearms licensing work and many have done so. Provided public 
safety remains paramount, a logical next step would be to 
civilianise the whole system. A system which best served the 
interests of public safety would be one which: 

a. was staffed by fully trained firearms experts with a 

detailed command of all aspects of the subject, together 
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d. responsibility for administering the Control of. 

Explosives Regulations . Specialist firearms licensing 
staff could be trained to issue explosives permits, 
relieving police forces of the task and streamlining the 
system, with consequential cost and convenience benefits. 

22. Such a single civilian licensing authority would be headed 
by a Board which could conveniently combine its executive 
functions with the advisory role currently played by the 
Consultative Committee . 

FEASIBILITY STUDY 

23. In 1991, the Home Office carried out a feasibility study 
into the practicalities and cost of establishing a civilian 
Firearms licensing body. The study suggested that the 
organisation should have a central headquarters where 
administrative and support functions would be based, together 
with a network of enquiry officers operating from seven regional 
offices. It concluded that the annual costs of such a body would 
be in the region of £6 million (as opposed to the current 
estimated £7.5 million) and that initial capital costs would be 
approximate ly £2.5 mill ion . 

24. Cost comparisons with the present system are not precise: 
the figures in the study are based on a number of assumptions ; 
precisely detailed information about costs of the current system 
is not available; and it is not possible to quantify possible 
savings which might arise in future from newly installed police 
computer systems and wider adoption of best practice. But the 
broad message of the report was that such a single non-police 
licensing body would be viable, would be likely to break even in 
its second year and thereafter would be cheaper to run than the 
present system by about £1.5m a year. 

25. The system devised and costed in the feasibility study does 
not represent a firm blue-print: the intention was simply to 
demonstrate how such a body might work. Alternative approaches 
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may be worth consideration; and, within the approach taken, there 
is much scope for changes in detail. 

26. A full copy of the feasibility study is attached. 

PRACTICAL ISSUES 

27. One area requiring particularly careful consideration in any 
change to a new system would be the mechanics for exchangin g 
information between the police service a nd the — licensing body . 
Information about criminal records is essential for assessing the 
suitability of applicants for firearm and shotgun certificates 
and access to that information would have to be assured. There 
are no constitutional grounds for refusing to release such 
information and other bodies (for example the Gaming Board and 
the Criminal Injuries Compensation Board) are currently allowed 
the access they require. 

28. Similarly, police forces would require instant access to the 
records of the firearms licensing body when attending firearms - 
related incidents. This could be achieved by, say, weekly 
downloads of data from the firearms national database to the 
Police National Computer. The Driver and Vehicle Licensing 
Authority already downloads information to the police without 
difficulty. This would not only provide police with important 
information in an emergency situation; it would also ensure that, 
if a firearm or shotgun certificate holder were arrested or 
convicted, the police would know immediately that he or she held 
a certificate. They could then pass relevant information to the 
licensing body, which could consider revocation, if that were 
appropriate given the facts of the case. While police and 
firearms licensing records in Scotland are already linked in this 
way, the same is not true within England and Wales and the 
introduction of such a system would significantly enhance public 
safety. 

29. A further advantage for the police of a central firearms 
database to which they had access would be that the tracking of 
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movements of firearms and shotguns, where necessary for criminal 
investigations, would be simplified. 



30. A second area requiring consideration would be the referral 
to the police or HM Customs and Excise by the licensing body of 
possible offences which came to light during routine checks at 
dealers' premises. Currently, police visits to dealers include 
examination of their records for domestic dealing offences. 
Following the introduction of the Single Market on 1 January 
1993, HM Customs and Excise will also undertake checks of dealers 
authorised to trade in prohibited weapons in order to identify 
customs irregularities. Reliable mechanisms for exchanging 
information between all parties under a new system would not be 
difficult to establish but would require careful advance thought. 



31 . Recruitment of firearms experts to a civilian body is 
unlikely to prove difficult. Enquiry officers could be found 
from within the ranks of former military personnel, former police 
officers and the responsible shooting fraternity itself. 
Subsequent training would need to be carefully devised: while 
those recruited may have considerable firearms knowledge, they 
may require extra training on aspects of the firearms legislation 
and, most particularly, on basic crime prevention measures. Such 
training could be provided both within the organisation and by 
buying in packages from outside bodies, depending on the training 

needs identified. 

STATUS OF BODY 

32. Three principal options are available in setting up a 
civilian firearms licensing body: 

a. privatisation; 

b. a Next Steps agency within the Home Office; or 

c. a non departmental public body (NDPB) . 
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Privatisation 



33. It would be possible to privatise the firearms licensing 
function, either by establishing an entirely new organisation or 
by allowing one or more of the existing national shooting 
organisations to take on the responsibility. In essence, though, 
there would be three major difficulties: 

a. a privatised organisation is not accountable to 

Parliament in any form and it would not be possible 
for Parliament to exercise directly control over 
standards. However, the legislation could empower the 
Home Secretary to require the licensing body to meet 
standards prescribed in broad terms by him in 
secondary legislation. Successive governments have 
considered the public safety issues relating to 

firearms as paramount and Parliament would not support 
a move which risked sacrificing public safety ; 

b. access to criminal records is essential for effective 
firearms licensing controls. It might be difficult to 
ensure that, even if a privatised organisation were 
allowed such access, the information was handled in 
confidence and with appropriate safeguards; and 

c. if certificates were issued by a privatised 

organisation run by one or more of the existing 
national shooting organisations, those organisations 
might be tempted to make membership of their 

organisations a pre-condition of certificate grant . 
This would be unpopular with many shooters. 

Agency 

34. 11 Next Steps" agencies are subsidiaries of Government 

Departments. As such, Ministers remain accountable to Parliament 
for their actions and their financial affairs are the 
responsibility of the relevant Department's Accounting Officer. 
Ministers therefore retain a considerable degree of control over 
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an agency's work, even though day-to-day management is delegated 
to the agency's Chief Executive. 

35. Under the current firearms licensing system, chief officers 
of police have total independence to operate, within the terms 
of the firearms legislation. Agency status would, therefore, for 
no good reason bring within Civil Service control an activity 
which currently lies outside it. It may, therefore, be that NDPB 
status would be more appropriate. 



36. The relevant Secretary of State is responsible for the 
legislation which establishes an NDPB and which sets out its 
duties and functions. The Secretary of State would be 
responsible for appointing the members of its controlling body 
or Board. Thereafter, the NDPB is directly accountable to 
Parliament through the Select Committee system. An NDPB is not 
a Government Department, nor is it part of one. An NDPB could 
combine managerial freedom to devise the most efficient and 
effective working practices with firm statutory control and 
Parliamentary accountability. 

37. NDPB status would more closely match the current level of 
Ministerial control than would agency status. The Gaming Board, 
which is a broadly comparable organisation to the proposed 
firearms licensing authority, is an NDPB and works well within 
that structure. 

38. NDPB status would mean a move away from direct Ministerial 
responsibility for the authorisation of dealers to possess 
prohibited weapons; the approval of rifle and pistol clubs; and 
the grant of museum licences. But those matters are currently 
handled by the Home Office more in order to ensure that 
nationally consistent and rigorous standards are applied and that 
centralised records are kept, than because Ministers require 
direct and frequent involvement in them. If an alternative 
centralised, specialist body existed which could undertake that 
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role, there would be no continuing need for direct Departmental 
involvement. 

39. A final decision on the status of the proposed Firearms 
Control Board would depend on the shape and functions of that 
body as it was refined in the light of comments received during 
the consultation period. 

APPEALS SYSTEM 



40. One question to be carefully considered is whether any 
change to the current licensing system might also provide an 
opportunity for establishing a different appeals procedure . At 
present, the only recourse when an application for a certificate 
is refused is to the Crown Court or in Scotland to the Sheriff 
Court or, in Scotland, to the Sheriff Court. A quicker, simpler 
and cheaper system is much to be desired, relieving the Crown 
Court and, at the same time, providing an appeal system more 
accessible to shooters. 

41. It does not seem prudent that the Board of the proposed 
licensing authority should also fulfil an appeals function. If 
it did, one part of the authority would in effect be passing 
judgement on the decisions of another part. That would prompt 
difficulties in establishing trust within the authority; and the 
appeal body would not be seen to be impartial. 

42. Alternatives worth consideration are; 

a. the introduction of adjudicators . These would be 
impartial individuals, with specific responsibility 
.for considering appeals from applicants who were not 
satisfied with the grounds on which their application 
for a firearm or shotgun certificate had been refused. 
They would be independent of the licensing authority; 
but if one were appointed for each region of that 
body , they could be based within the authority's 
buildings, to save overheads; 
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b. the introduction of appeals tribunals , established on 
a regional basis to mirror that of the licensing 
authority. These might be comprised of an impartial 
chairman, together with a senior police officer and a 
respected shooter from within the region. 

c. access to judicial review . This offers no prima facie 
right of appeal, but would allow applicants to seek 
leave to apply to the High Court and in Scotland to 
the Court of Session. This would be quicker and 
simpler than the present system and would not require 
new bureaucratic arrangements to be introduced; 

d. no change to the present system . 

COMMENT 



43. The Home Office would welcome views on this paper and its 
attachment from all interested parties. Comments should be sent 
by 29 May 1992 marked "FIREARMS LICENSING AGENCY", to: 



Room 538 

Home Office 

50 Queen Anne's Gate 

London 

SW1H 9AT 
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